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That L.C.M's lion has also suffered diminution this month is another and hopefully the last 
manifestation of the ‘technical reasons' to which reference was made in March (LCM 8. 3[Mar.1983], 
33), and is in no way (also hopefully) ominous. Not but what the Editor has come to realize that 
16pp., quite apart from being one of the traditional sizes of the book trade and fitting neatly 
into the first stage of postal charges (which went up last month, except for the first stage of 
2nd class, as subscribers abroad may not have noticed), is also about as much typing as the Edi- 
tor can manage in a normal month (is any month normal) on top of his many and various other dut- 
jes. It is presumably generally known that one of these is the actual typing of each number (as 
witness, say captious critics, the number of misprints, though the Editor himself thinks this is 
by no means high - but of course each author is always convinced that misprints are introduced 
into his article deliberately and of malice aforethought), a chore which has its compensations, 
for it enables him to form a much better idea of each article than can be gained simply by read- 
ing it, even if his fingers sometimes itch to tighten up both style and argument, and the itch, 
he must admit, is sometimes scratched. It seems then, though no final decision has been made, 
that the backlog will be dealt with not by a general increase in the size of numbers (and subscr- 
iption - though that might have to go up for other reasons, the accounts for 1982 not yet having 
been done the Editor cannot as yet say, though he doubts it) but by the issue of a special double 
number in October (after the long vacation, no longer as long nor as much of a vacation as it used 
to seem to him in his undergraduate days). While he is on matters of ‘housekeeping’, let him make 
another bleat against footnotes (appropriately on the conclusion of that monster article which 
ran to 108, not all of them due to the author), and also apologize for inefficiencies in corres- 
pondence and accounting which he knows have crept in this year (the invoices have not yet been 
sent out, for example), and which he hopes to rectify in that longed-for long vacation. 

Subscriptions have gone up by 3 to, presumably 379, an interesting footnote to the sociology 
of conferences (LCM 8. 3[Mar.1983], 33) since in each case the subscriber came up to the Editor 
with the intimation that he had for long thought of subscribing. If LCM were the sort of business 
which could afford to pay the Editor expenses, attendance at Conferences might then be a charge- 
able expense. In fact what has emerged from his attendance at so many (nor are they yet over, he 
is off in May to the Colloque internationale du C.N.R.S 'La Béotte antique’ at Lyons and warns 
subscribers that June may therefore be late and consequently perhaps July also - but let them 
wait till October!) is that these reflect the increasing professionalization and specialization 
of our discipline (at least in this country), which has really, though not everybody either re- 
cognizes this or is prepared to admit it, ceased to be the common shared basis of 'humane' educ- 
ation in every country. Successful confererices are therefore thematic, and such bodies as the 
Classical Association, which was founded to unite all ‘lovers of the Classics' in defence of a 
discipline even then felt to be under attack, and even CUCD (which is somewhat like a pan-Hellenic 
congress trying to unite against Persia or Macedon or the Department of Education and Science and 
the University Grants Committee), lose out in consequence, the former having lost even the school 
teachers to the more professional JACT. In this connexion the administrative tendency noted last 
month (LCM 8.4 Apr.1983], 49) to favour Classics over separate Departments or Chairs is ironic, 
and hardly to be attributed to any desire to restore Literae humaniores to their previous posi- 
tion. Housman abandoned Greek on the grounds that he could be master of only one language. He 
may have been wrong about himself but the principle was right and we should follow it. 4 

‘Fightin’ words'? Is the Editor finally abandoning ambiguity as his preferred mode of ex- 
pression? R.G.Collingwood, in another context, described himself as an academic goose (like those 
that saved the Capitol). Your Editor, unlike him, is not, alas, fed (stuffed?) at a High Table, 
BUT ‘cackling is my business, and cackle I will'. 
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LINDSAY WATSON(Sydney): Two nautical points: 1. Horace, Epode 1.1-2; 2. Catullus 4.20-21 
LCM 8.5(May 1983), 66-69 


1. Horace, Epode 1.1-2 thts Ltburnis inter alta nautum, 
amtee, propugnacula, 
paratus onme Caesarts pertculum 
subire, Maecenas, tuo. 

In an article entitled 'The Date of Horace's First Epode', and published in CQ 20(1970), 
328-334, M.W.Thompson has recently revived the old suggestion by T.Dyer (‘On the Chronology of 
the Horatian Poems', Classical Museum 2[1845], 199ff.) that Epode 1 refers not, as is usually 
supposed, to Actium, but to Octavian's war against Sex.Pompeius in 36 B.C.. To the best of my 
knowledge this reinterpretation has not been seriously challenged (for some general remarks see 
G.Williams, Horace [Oxford 1972], 11). And it should be: for the arguments which Thompson advan- 
ces in favour of it offend both sense and syntax, and are at odds with the portrait of Maecenas 
which Horace builds up in vv.1-4. 

Thompson's reasoning, which is somewhat complex, may be summarized as follows. Maecenas, in 
lines iff. is on the point of departing with Octavian for a sea battle. The evidence that he ac- 
eoupenice him to Actium is far from conclusive (Thompson 328-9: the historical data are reviewed 
by E.K.Wistrand, Horace's Ninth Epode [G6teborg 1958], 5-19, taking as starting point the disc- 
ussion by E.Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957], 71ff.). We should therefore consider the possibility 
that the Epode refers to 36 B.C., the final stages of the naval campaign against Sex.Pompeius, 
when, it can be shown, Maecenas was definitely at Octavian's side (thus Appian, BC 5.99 & 112). 

The most significant part of Thompson's approach is his reading of the first two lines, for 
it is from a variant interpretation of ¢bis Liburnts inter alta nautum | ... propugnacula that 
he develops a revised chronology for this poem. According to him (p.332) ¢b¢s inter does not sug- 
gest an attack; rather it refers to '<Maecenas> cruising in a Liburnian amona the high ships of 


Octavian's [my underlining] fleet'. For this explanation of the phrase, which is not generally 


tied, as it is by Thompson, to chronological reinterpretations, see Ps.Acro ad.loc., C.Barthius, 
Adversartorum ... Libri (Frankfurt 1648), LVII, 14, Dyer, op.cit. 206, and C.G.Starr, The Roman 
Imperial Navy* (Cambridge 1960), 8: cf. also Dillenberger, in an excursus on Liburnians appended 
to his commentary (7th edition (Bonn 1881), ad loc.. ‘After all', Thompson continues, ‘Octavian 
himself is known to have adopted this course in 36 and 31' (sc. reviewing lines prior to a battle, 
or as peripatetic commander during the fighting): see Appian, BC 5.111, Octavian before the battle 
with Sex.Pompeius, AvBupvidoc 6 abtd¢ énéBarve ual neprémcr netvtog mopanoddv, Plutarch, Ant.65, 
4, also Velleius, 2.85.2. 

This interpretation of zbis tnter allows Thompson to discard the conventional view of 1-2, 
which sees in them a contrast between the lighter vessels of Octavian and the larger polyremes of 
his opponent at Actium, Antony, and in consequence dates the poem to 31 B.C.. Now the ships which 
Octavian used against Sex.Pompeius were exceptionally large and equipped with towers (propugnacula: 
for the terminology see Pliny, WH 32.1 & 3), standing high above his opponent's vessels (Dio 49.1.2 
& 3.2; Appian, BC 5.106), and these were used again at Actium, as is clear from Dio 50.19.3. Hence 
the description alta nautum ... propugnacula, referring in Thompson's opinion, we saw, to Octavi- 
an's ships, could, in theory, describe his battle fleet either in 36 or 31. But, says Thompson, if 
the reference is to 31, alta is weak; its only function would be to contrast Octavian's tall ves- 
sels with his lighter Liburnians. If, on the other hand, the reference is to 36, alta has some 
point: it reminds us that the big ships of Octavian tower over, not only his own Liburnians, but 
over the ships of his enemy Sex.Pompeius as well (whose vessels, appropriately to one who was tra- 
ditionally presented as a pirate-leader, were light, swift and low in the water; cf. Dio 49.3.6, 
and Appian, BC 5.106 Av & ual teh conden Moumnte utv Booxttepa [sc. than Octavian's] vol nota val 
Eda Ec the Eqopuoetc). 

Whatever may be thought on this interpretation of alta as an argument for preferring the date 
36 over 31 B.C., Thompson has done valuable service by raising questions about the meaning of ¢bis 
tnter, and showing that, from an historical point of view, the details given in vv.1-4 of the Ep- 
ode do not argue unequivocally for 31 B.C. - so that dating the poem will depend tnter alta upon 
interpretation of these details. 

Thompson's understanding of tbis Liburnts inter alta nauium | ... propugnacula calls for com- 
ment. Firstly, ‘cruising among the tall ships of Octavian's fleet' is a remarkably oblique way to 
picture Maecenas’ participation in the coming battle (with no mention of an enemy, even:), given 
that the next couplet loudly proclaims his courage, paratus ome Caesarts pertculum | subtre ... 
tuo, given too the veiled hint in st contra (6) that the expedition may cost Maecenas his life. 
And, after all, a primary concern of the poet in the opening lines is to establish Maecenas' bra- 
very and loyalty to his general (by contrast with Horace, who (vv.7-22) is loyal, in turn, to Mae- 
cenas, but not brave). In other words, in view of what follows, we expect Horace, in 1-2, to de- 
pict Maecenas boldly facing danger, not hemmed in by his own side's fleet (whereas, according to 
Thompson [332], Horace was too honest to depict Maecenas as playing a prominent part in the actual 
battle). Such danger can only be represented by alta nautum ... propugnacula. 

It is worth looking afresh at the sense of zbis ... inter. inter is regularly used in conjun- 
ction with words for arms or hostile forces: e.g. Virgil, Eel.10.44-45 nune tnsanus amor durt me 
Martts in armis | tela inter media atque aduersos detinet hostes; Livy 2.46.4 Q.Fabium ... Tuscus 
tneautum tnter multas uersantem hosttum manus, gladto per pectus transfigit (cf. Cicero, Pht.14. 
36; Top.1.5), 10.35.15 uel solum, st nemo altus sequatur, tturun aduersus hostes casurumque inter 
signa Samnitium. In view of the context, a sea battle, and the desirability of Horace's having men- 
tioned some form of enemy activity in the opening couplet, there is a strong possibility, ignored 
by Thompson, that inter is so used here with aZta nautwn ... propugnacula: these will therefore re- 
present the hostile force regularly prefaced by inter. 
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But we can establish the meaning of ¢bts ... inter more precisely. inter is not infrequently 
met, in combination with verbs of motion or their equivalent, signifying ‘movement into’: see TLL 
VII, 1, 2129, 6ff.. We have one example where inter is so used in conjunction with cre, Ovid, Met. 
8.376-7 uulnera fectseent, nist saetiger inter opacas | nee taculis tsset nee equo loca peruta 
etluas (cf. Virgil, Eel. 2.3-4 inter densas umbrosa cacumina fagos | adstdue uentebat.). Now exam- 
ples of ¢nter with the verb zre are exceedingly rare (a fact quite unremarked by the commentators 
ad loc.); the TLL article on eo quotes no instances, Epod.1. being cited, without inter, at V.2. 
635, 32, merely to illustrate tre = nautgare. The Ovid passage is therefore a valuable pointer to 
the meaning of Horace's bis ... inter; presumably inter here too indicates 'motion into' (as it 
does with abttt at CLE 1446.3-4). In addition, inter in this sense retains its affinity for the 
vocabulary of armament and attack, cf. Livy 1.13.1 ausae (sc. Sabinae mildieres) se inter tela uo- 
lantia inferre, 25.39.5 incidunt inermes inter cateruas armatorum, Tacitus, Germ.24.1 nud tuuen- 
es, qutbue td ludtecrum est, inter gladios se atque infesta frameas saltu tactunt (a sword dance). 
In these three last examples the sense demanded of inter is something like ‘getting into the thick 
of'; this translation is also consistent with the Ovid and Virgil passages (though hostile inten- 
tion on the part of the encircling elements is naturally absent there). 

Applying our conclusions to thts ... inter in Epode 1 the sense will be ‘you will move into 
the thick of (Antony's) tall ships' - an accurate picture of a sea-battle, especially one involv- 
ing the small swift-sailing Liburnians (see Appendix), which liked to move in close to their ene- 
my, being obviously unsuited to long-range attacks: see, for example, Dio's account (50.32 passim) 
of the 'hit-and-run' tactics adopted by Octavian's vessels at Actium, and their fear of the enemy's 
Sa strength at long range (Dio 50.32.4), and Plutarch, Ant.65.5 (Octavian at Actium) BouAdue- 


we. KL TEOLTAEwY etripeot oxduect tot¢ éavtob ouunddneodar Tipde vaiic im’ Syxnov val Wnewudrwv 
voces doyae nat Boodelac. 


Although the rejection of Thompson's interpretation of zbis ... inter removes his most substan- 


tial argument for challenging the traditional chronology of Epode 1, it remains to raise other ob- 
jections, of a more general nature, to his dating. Firstly, if the Epodes were published, as is 
generally agreed, about 30 B.C., given that the opening poem refers to a sea-battle involving Oc- 
tavian, it is asking a great deal of the audience to expect them, in the absence of any positive 
indication to this effect, to refer that battle not to the final conflict with Mark Antony in the 
preceding year, but to the campaign against Sex.Pomneius five years before that - unless, of course, 
Maecenas was with Octavian in the campaign against Sex.Pompeius but notoriously absent at Actium. 
Even so Epode 1 could still refer to Actium. The poem might have been written at a time when Mae- 
cenas intended to go, and although he was subsequently prevented, published anyway (this possi- 
bility is rejected by Thompson 329). Alternatively he might have gone but returned to Rome soon 
after (cf. Wistrand, Horace's Ninth Epode [Gdteborg 1958], 19). 

Secondly, Octavian did have big ships at Actium, as Thompson rightly points out. But the tra- 
dition on Actium in the historical sources is virtually unanimous in dwelling on the great superi- 
ority of Antony's vessels in height and weight over Octavians (Dio 50.18.5-6 & 23.2-3 énevéh yuo 
tH te peyéder tv tob Kaloapoc veiw ual tH mre. tay éniBativ abtov 6 LéEtog obx HuLota Hrmto, 
ta te ondun uateonetooe (Antony) ToAd tay Evavtiow tmepéxovta (toLiperc ev yoo OAlyag, TETOMPELS 
6 wal Seurpere wal th Aorrd th SG péoou mivta tEenotnoe) ual ém’adt& mipyoug te WWndobc énvuat— 
couetooe ual TrARS0> d&vOpurmy énaveBiBacev & 29.1ff., Plutarch, Ant.65.4 ual tote theo. wal weyé- 
Seo. tiv olxelwv vedi memorodtes do dmpooUcKOLS (sc. Antony's soldiers), Florus, Epit.411.5-6, 0- 
rosius 6.19.9, also Propertius 4. 6 47: Virgil, who ascribes [4en.8.691ff.] large vessels to both 
sides, and Prudentius, in an idiosyncratic passage at c.Symm. 2.530-531, alone contradict the stan- 
dard account); and the difference in the size of the vessels in the opposing fleets is also heav- 
ily emphasized in the accounts of the tactics adopted by each side in the actual fighting (Dio. 
50.32.2ff. & 33.8, Plutarch, Ant.66.2); our sources stress the superior speed and manaeuvrability 
of Octavian's vessels (Dio 50.32.2ff., Plutarch, Ant.65.5), thinking, no doubt, in part at least, 
of his nimble Liburnians, which, we infer from various references to them, were present on his 
side at Actium in significant numbers (Propertius 3.11.44, Plutarch, Ant.67.2, Vegetius, re.mil.4. 
33; cf. also Horace, Od.1.37.30). Indeed Vegetius (loc. cit.) appears to preserve a tradition 
that they were the decisive factor in the battle (for a similar judgement, without specific allu- 
sion to Liburnians, see Florus, Epzt.4.11.5ff.). In short, Liburnians figure prominently in the 
legend of Actium. 

Now the contrast Octavian's Liburnians v Antony's big vessels is an over-simplification, as 
has been noted (cf. also J.M.Carter, The Battle of Actiwn [London 1970], 215, and especially W.W. 
Tarn, 'The Battle of Actium', JRS 21[1931], 193 n.8, who pertinently asks why Octavian should 
have constructed a new fleet for Actium instead of using his existing one, and in so doing have 
adopted the tactics of Sextus, whom he had defeated with a heavy navy), but it is not hard to see 
the tradition as already at work in Horace's Liburnis ... alta nauium | ... propugnacula, parti- 
cularly since the tradition came into being very soon after Actium; this is apparent from Horace 
himself, Od.1.37.30ff. saeuts Liburnis ... tnutdens deduct u.t.A, where Liburnae designates Oct- 
avian's fleet which - had she not committed suicide - would have carried Cleopatra back to Rome 
in triumph, and besides from Propertius, who says, 3.11.41ff., that Cleopatra ausa ... baridos 
et contts rostra Liburna sequt. The early genesis of the tradition is a further argument for re- 
ferring 1-2 to Actium. 

The opening couplet, then, pictures Octavian's Liburnians, small, nimble, light vessels, 
dwarfed by Antony's massive galleons at Actium. alta nautum ... propugnacula are the towers erec- 
ted on the decks of the latters polyremes (according to Dio 50.23.2, quoted above, Antony's fleet 
was composed of triremes to 'tens' (cf. 51.1.2 & Strabo 7.7.6 C.325]. according to Florus, Epzt. 
4.11.5, of 'sixes' to 'nines'). While this detail is not a direct reference to the superior size 
of Antony's ships, it is significant that, in our sources on Actium, mentions of Antony's turres 
is virtually inseparable from the idea of the immense magnitude of his craft (Dio 50.18.6 & 23.3, 
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Plutarch, Ant.65.2, Florus, £pit.4.11.5), and it was understood that towers were standard armament 
in the larger vessels; cf. Vegetius, de re mil.4.44 in matortbus etiam ltburnis (= ‘in the larger 
vessels': Liburnae in late writers becomes a generic term for all warships, cf. C.Torr, Anetent 
Ships* (Chicago 1964], 16) propugnacula turresque constituunt ut tamquam de muro ita de excelstor- 
thus tabulatts faciltus uulnerent uel pertmant inimicos. These big ships stood high above the 
smaller Liburnians, and the towers augmented this natural advantage, enabling weapons to be flung 
down from a still greater height (Florus, Epit.4.11.5 quippe a senis in nouenos remorun ordines 
(sc. Antony's ships], ad hoe turrtbus atque tabulatis adleuatae. I1lustrations 130 and 132 in L. 
Casson's Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World [Princeton 1971] [from a Ist century B.C. re- 
lief found at Praeneste] give a good idea of what these towers must have looked like. See further 
Torr 59ff.). Horace is, in lines 1-2, touching effectively on the familiar, if historically ques- 
tionable, contrast between Octavian's small ships and Antony's gigantic ones at Actium. 

But this does not completely explain why Horace puts Maecenas on a Liburnian; after all, Oc- 
tavian's fleet at Actium contained not just these, but biremes up to ‘sixes': thus Florus, Eptt.4. 
11.6, and cf. supra for the size of the vessels used against Sextus Pompeius, and employed again 
at Actium. We might hold, with Mitscherlich ad loc., that Liburnians were selected because of 
their purportedly decisive role at Actium, but it is more consistent with the poetic intention of 
the opening lines to suppose that, by his choice of vessels to represent Octavian's fleet, Horace 
maximizes the disparity in the size of the ships under the opposing commanders. The dramatic ef- 
fect of this is to make the odds appear heavily loaded against Octavian in the coming battle (con- 
trast the description of the Liburnians as saeuae after the victory, Od.1.37.30). All the more 
credit to Maecenas, then, for being prepared to follow his leader without hesitation, or thought 
for his personal safety (paratus omne Caesarts pertculum | subtre, Maecenas, tuo, 3-4). 


Appendix: on Liburnians. 

The Liburna proper (also called Libuymiea) was a genuine bireme, thus a two-banked ship with 
two rows of oars, one above the other. For a technical account of it, see H.D.L.Viereck, Die rém- 
tache Flotte (Herford 1975), 34ff.. Appian, IZ2yr.3, explains the origin of the name and the char- 
acteristics of the vessel: nal voutixol pév énl totic ‘ASouratore éyévovto AtBupvol, yévoc Etepov 
*D\Avoiiv, ol tov ‘IdvLov wal the vious EAtjotevov vavoly dmetarc te wal nuotkpatc, S8ev Eri vov 
*Pauato. th xotkpa ual SEéa Stupota ArBupvidac Tpoaxyopedouotv. See further S.Panciera, art. L¢bur~ 
na in Dtatonarto Epigraftco dt Antichita Romane IV.31 (Rome 1958), and Torr 16. 


2. Catullus 4.20-21 et tnde tot per tmpotenttia freta 
erum tultsse, laeua stue dextera 
uocaret aura, stue utrumque Iupptter 20 
stmul secundus tnetdisset in pedem 

The general sense of stue utrwnque ... pedem is clear enough: ‘or if the wind came down dead 
astern'. Not so clear are the attempts of the standard commentaries to explain the details. R.EI- 
lis, A Commentary on Catullus* (Oxford 1889), states '<pedes> --- the sheets or ropes at each low- 
er corner of the square sail habitually used in ancient ships. When a ship was sailing before the 
wind these would both be braced to the same length (aequt, Ovid F.III.565), and this is what Cat- 
ullus expresses by the gale falling on them both at once'. C.J.Fordyce, Catullus (Oxford 1961), 
compresses this to ‘i.e. the following wind falls square on the sail, making both the sheets (ped- 
es) which braced its lower corners taut at the same length' (underlinings mine in both cases). The 
explanation is reiterated by W.Kroll (C.Valertus Catullus, hrseg. u. erklart von W.K., 6th ed., 
Stuttgart 1980), L.de Gubernatis, I2 Ltbro di Catullo (Torino 1933), and (with variations) A.Riese, 
Die Gedichte des Catullus (Leipzig 1884): cf. also K.P.Schulze, Romische Elegiker, etne Auswahl aus 
Catull, Tibull, Properz (Berlin 1879), 16, and A.Baehrens ad loc.. The latest commentator, K.Quinn 
(ed. 2, London 1973), is disappointingly nebulous. 

In line with the above interpretations, successive commentaries (and most recently F.Heubner, 
W.Z. Rostock 27[1978], 541 n.22) quote the following passages in explanation of utrumque in pedem: 
Nonnus, Dtonys.4.231 lodGwv tudtepde vedo nddac; Ovid, Fast.3.565 nacta ratem ... pede labitur ae- 
quo, ex Pont.4.5.3 nee uos pedibus proceditis aequts; Cicero, Att.16.6.1 utrumque (sc. sinum) ped- 
thus aequts tramtstmus; and even Vergil, Aen. 4.587 aequatis ... uelis. 

All this is somewhat confusing. Catullus makes no mention of aequt pedes, ‘sheets braced to 
the same length’. What he does say is rather different, that the wind fell on both sheets alike. 
Much better illustrative material is to hand, some of it to be found already in C.Valertus Catullus 
et in eum Ieaact Vossit Observationes (Lugduni Batavorum 1684) ad loc.. But commentators over the 
last hundred years or so have resolutely ianored it. Before adducing this, however, the discussion 
must be briefly placed in its nautical context. 

The pedes (néSec), as the commentators rightly observe, were the ropes (‘sheets’) attached to 
the lower corners (uate tag yuvlag Schol. Apollonius Rhodius 1.567) of the ancient square sail 
(more usually rectangular or trapezoidal, cf. J.Rougé, Ships and Fleets of the Anctent Mediterran- 
ean [Middletown Conn. 1981], 54): thus Scholl. to Aristophanes £q.436 and Apollonius Rhodius 1.567, 
and, especially, Eustathius ad Homer od.5.260; cf. also Servius ad Vergil Aen. 5.830 and A.Oliver, 
CW 24(1930), 40 (for the different view that pes = the corner of the sail to which the sheet was 
attached, see Schol. Lycophron 1015, and Isidore, ,Ortg.19.3.4, with e.g LSJ s.v. notc 11.2, Baif 
ap. A.Jal, Glossatre Nautique {Paris 1848], s.v., and Torr 96 n.206, who is, however, injudicious 
in his choice of examples). 

An important function of the sheets was to regulate the amount of tension in the lower corn- 
ers of the sail, by being either drawn tight (Sophocles, Ant.715-7; Euripides, Or.706), or slacked 
off (Euripides, Or.707; Lucian, Char.3: Casson fig.144 illustrates the point admirably). The pedes 
might be held by a crew-member (J.S.Morrison & R.T.Williams, Greek Oared Ships (Cambridge 1968], 
56 & 312: Servius ad Aen. 3.510 per sortem dtutst ad officta remigandt, qut esset proreta, quits 
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pedem teneret) or made fast to bitts on the deck (Morrison & Williams, Greek Oared Ships, pl.l6d; 
Casson, Shtps and Seamanship in the Ancient World, 70 with fig.90; Apollonius Rhodius 1.566-7), 
but were not self-adjusting, as Fordyce appears to imply. By letting out one (consequently short- 
ening the other), the sail could be angled to catch a wind from port or starboard: cf. Seneca, 
Med. 321-2 prolato | pede transuersos captare notos (= uentos); naturally the yard arm had to be 
braced round at the same time, e.g. Lucan 8.193ff., Achilles Tatius 2.32.2. 

The picture is further clarified by Aristotle Mech.7.851b6ff., describing the procedures that 
were followed when the wind was not merely blowing at an angle across the vessel (t.t. 'on the 
quarter’) but at 90° to the hull (t.t. ‘on the beam') or even adverse: 61a ti, Stav EF obplac Bot- 
Awvtar SLraSeauetv wh obetou tot mvetuatoc Svtoc, Td utv Tode Tov uvBepviitny tod tottou pwépog oTéA- 
Aovtar, td && mods Thy Trogoay ToStafov notnoduevor épraorv; fi Stét. devttoniiv td TMEAdALOV TOA 
vév Svtt wh mvetwuat. of Giwatar, dAtyp Sé, S tmootéAAovtar; in other words, when the wind was un- 
favourable, one half of the sail was drawn back towards the stern and furled, the other half (on 
the windward side, according to Casson 274 and Morrison & Williams 313: on the leeward, according 
to Torr, Anctent Ships”, 96 n.206) angled towards the prow, so as to catch the wind, and unfurled: 
for the courant triangular sail see Casson fig.188 (and, for a somewhat different reconstruction, 
Torr 95-6). 

So ae by way of introduction. In explaining Catullus 4,20-21 the following passages are of 
more assistance than those which the commentators cite: Lucan 5.427-8 flexo nautta cornu | obli- 
quat laeuo pede carbasa, 8.185-6 sed quo uela dari, quo (= utro, cf. Francken ad loc.) mune pede 
earbasa tendi | nostra tubes?; Seneca, Med.321-2 prolato | pede transuersos ecaptare notos; Vergil, 
Aen. 5.830-1, depicting the same manoeuvre as Aristotle above, una omnes fecere pedem (nobLatov 
TloLNodevoi) partterque sinistros, | nune dextros soluere (to.Go.v) sinus, where, pace OLD S.v. 
12b, it is a question of using first one pes, then the other, to adjust the sail as the ship tacks, 
i.e. pursues a zig-zag course, to catch the wind as it falls alternately on either bow: see Casson 
274 n.19 and especially Morrison & Williams 312-3, who are good on the significance of the singular 
here. Examples of the plural are: Apollonius Rhodius 2.931-2 »d5 5’dpa Aatwoo éppvadqievol Tavbovto 
| é¢ ndSag dyxpotépovue; Lycophron l011ff. tdv S’ad ... AtBuooay Udqmov GEovo. tvoal | Gpficcut ToSw- 
tote éypopotwevar Alvoig (where the geography seems to indicate a tail wind: note also the follow- 
ing lines); Schol. Aristophanes Av.35 (dvertdued’éx thi¢ matpi&oc dgpotv totv noSotv] dnd petoxpoptic 
tay dovéwy ... fl én tiv veiv: al otproSpopetoar dyupoty totv noSotv mgovuotv; Quintus Smyrnaeus 9. 
436ff. émunpoénne 6’ ’AStivn | EEénLGev tvelovta tavurpdpou vedc otpov. | totla &’alw’ étdvucoay br’ 
cqupotépotoy. méSeco., | via xatiStvovtec ebiCuyov. 

Not all the examples are equally conclusive, but it seems a reasonable inference to draw from 
the above that the Greeks and Romans thought of a ship as utilizing only one pes, the one which 
was let out, to catch a transverse wind (n.b. especially Lucan's quo pede carbasa tendi and Seneca's 
prolato pede ... ecaptare notos, with Lucan's specific identification at 5.428 of the left sheet as, 
in this case, the functional one; cf. also Turpilius ap. Isidore Orig.19.4.3 st quis propedon mistt 

. uelt stntstrum (= Ribbeck 215ff. q.v.J) and both pedes to harness a following wind: see especi- 
ally the Schol. to Aristophanes Av.35 cited above. Or, to put it the other way round, as Lycophron 
and Catullus do, a cross-wind blew into one pes, a tail wind into both: it was surely of this, not 
of aequt pedes, that Catullus was thinking when he penned his stue utrwnque Iupptter | stmul secun- 
due tnetdisset tn pedem. 

Additional light is shed on this dichotomy by the passages of Aristotle and Vergil cited above. 
It was noted there that, when the wind was markedly unfavourable, a triangular sail was set, that 
portion of it which was to aft being furled. Now the effect of such a sail is to eliminate one of 
the two sheets which normally ran to the lower corners of the square sail. Or, as Morrison and Wil- 
Tiams 312 put it, in their discussion of the singular in the expression facere pedem, 'There is no 
foot, i.e. point of attachment for a sheet, at the after corner of the sail since it is brailed up. 
The single foot is at the forward corner of the sail’. And indeed Isidore, Orig.19.3.4, describing 
another type of triangular sail, the stparum or topsail (for the morphology see Housman, Classtcal 
Papers 996ff.), expressly states stparuwn genus uelt unum pedem habens ~- although he complicates 
the issue by treating pee as the extremus angulus uelt. Plainly, if the triangular sail employed 
for tacking could be said to have one pes only, then the wind must blow on it alone. The diametri- 
cal opposite would be, with Catullus, an odpoc¢ which engaged both sheets alike. 

Finally, a few words on simul. The sense is not, with Ellis, ‘at the same time’, since this 
would seem to involve the improbable notion that, if the sail were angled to catch a side-wind, 
jt would fall on each pes at marginally different moments. Presumably we should translate ‘togeth- 


er, jointly’ (as opposed to cases where the wind falls on one pes only): for the word in this 
sense see OLD s.v. 4 
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H.KONISHI(Fredericton N.B.): ‘Ten years and a few more days': Thucydides 5.20.1 
: LCM 8.5(May 1983), 69-70 


Gomme's Commentary (4.17-23) gives the following dates as most probable: 

a) Theban attack on Plataia c.8-9 March 431, b) Spartan invasion of Attica c.27-28 May 431, c) 
Peace of Nicias either x) c.10-15 March 421 or, if intercalated, y) c.10-15 April 421. 

The problem is that the period between b) and c) has to be ‘ten years and a few more days' 
according to Thucydides 5.20.1, but it is, in fact, about 48 days, if x), or 18 days, if y) less 
than ten years. The generally accepted solution is to strike out the phrase ac td nedtov th EoBoah 
é¢ thy ‘Attumivy and assume that Thucydides thought that the War began from a), since the period 
between a) and c) is indeed the required length of time. This approach is too draconian, since 
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there is neither evidence that Thucydides felt the Theban attack on Plataia as the beginning of 
the War, nor any reason to suspect the MS reading (see Gomme 3.684). This paper suggests a solu- 
tion without tampering with the text. 

The period between b) and c) has either 3580 days, if x), or 3611 days, if y), by the Julian 

calendar (430, 426 and 421 being leap years in Julian years). Attested years in lunar calendars 
in Athens are sometimes 354 and sometimes 355 days, occasionally 353 days, and there are attested 
intercalary years of 383, 384 and 385 days (see W.K.Pritchett, Anetent Athenian Calendars on Stone, 
p.362). To be approximately abreast of natural seasons ten years require 36523 days (365.25 x 10), 
and the Athenian lunar calendar in ten years, including four intercalary years, has a possible 
minimum of 3640 days and a maximum of 3670 days. ‘Ten years’ means, therefore, either: 
i) 353, 354, 355 x 10 + 0 intercalary 3530, 3540, 3550 days or 
ii) 353, 354, 355 x 10 + 1 intercalary 3560, 3570, 3580 days or 
iii) 353, 354, 355 x 10 + 2 intercalaries = 3590, 3600, 3610 days or 
iv) 353, 354, 355 x 10 + 3 intercalaries = 3620, 3630, 3640 days or 
v) 353, 354, 355 x 10 + 4 intercalaries = 3650, 3660, 3670 days. 

The actual number of days between b) and c) is either 3580, if x), or 3611, if y), days, and 
therefore Thucydides is entitled to say that 3580 or 3611 days are ‘ten years and a few more days’. 
By supposing that there were less than three intercalaries between 431 and 421, his ‘ten years 
and a few more days' can be anywhere between 3530 + x days and 3610 + x days. 

Thucydides most likely counted the actual number of days (probably using his diary: 'I began 
recording the War almost immediately after it broke out' [1.1.1] cannot mean that he becan writing 
the 'History', for he had not got enough material yet to start writing a history then. It can only 
mean that he started to take notes of the War, and I assume that the notes were recorded strictly 
on a daily basis) between the beginning and the end of the Archidamian War without relying on any ~~ 
calendar, or even on his seasonal system, which obviously cannot have the degree of precision im- 
plied in ‘a few more days'. Then he divided the total of days by 353 ~ 361. The result was 10 
with a small fraction left over - 'a few more days'. The problem of 5.20.1 is therefore caused by 


the uncritical assumption that Thucydides assigned c.365 days to a year, according to the Bouleu- 
tic Calendar. 


tune wou 
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C.J.ROWE(Bristol): de Aristotelis in tribus libris Ethicorum dicendi ratione: partteles, connect~ 
ives and style in three books from the Aristoteltan ethteal treatises, PART 
IV, concluded from LCM 8.4(Apr.1983), 54-57 LCM 8.5(May 1983), 70-74 


II. Interchangeable / overlapping ‘patterns of argument’ 


a. The drawing of inferences. 


I collect together below twenty-seven ways in which Aristotle expresses inferences of one 
kind or another in the three sample books. Again, I do not claim that all the patterns listed 
are in any way exactly parallel; an ‘inference’ in the sense intended may vary in its degree of 
strength, ranging e.g. from 'A is the case; this is why people say B' to ‘since A is the case, 
évayun doa B'. In some cases, indeed, the ‘inference’ is so weak as hardly to count as such at 
all; see especially my cautionary remarks about 6.6 under I.a. above®®. It might be better to 
say, more loosely, that the patterns all represent ways of arguing from one idea / fact / asser-. 


tion (A) to another (B); in this sense they are - for the most part - all either interchangeable ON 
or at Teast overlapping in use. 

TABLE VI NE IV AE A EE III 
PPB Be aig Sore bssre starts a rocndea doar a Vie anaigiatecniarery was alate eles ] 19 0 
Bh BANGS Soweeescbwae-vamees cu eeenie tare eave bawaronaaacee 165 127 89 
Biv f WO VOR SA ahs sa ave,eneraiev'’s:erk, S20 Ss sara ehusveiey 5 ovnie ate abe See lat stele fone" bre 6 6 13 
BER NOV orice aae Saeed cee ive eta W aed aihaeie ed eseenus 2 0 1 
RSPB GA? 9 etecieie' ee eT eer ne ree rere 14 5 4 
A / &t& tobto (and variants, e.g. nal 61a toto) B........ 3 8 0 
Bl COR sen ckuhae wet wen aviee Ciyoecs see ceisata as pe Rede eaen i 15 14 
Wf OUOMED: Be eit thanks dare ewes ane ears i ede Lteew aan DR 2 0 1 
CL Ag Bh iced wees 05s aby pseale te. Gaiawlewe sae eee ale wleewleucese ee ] 4 ] 
e{nep ('given', ‘if indeed') A, Bw... ee eee eee eee eee ] 0 0 
By CC UMCOY A, c'e.ids5 csees ae scyesestveckdialaue ale ware a!h seb. anesariar abla wise sar anaraldna oo 2 2 1 
Orie Ay. Bie ste res abate suave uusurnie asia ane Seine dialewadineat,s wae 7 8 9 
SreteyN cB oss sl eearesd tye eecyschand eens eee sean saaecaceuan 0 0 1 
Be OMEU As ccpkik 5.6 eine bittewae Ta weeindh be Soca eMac eee an 0 2 2 


80. See LCM 8.4(Apr.1983), 55. 


81. The oblique stroke in each case indicates a break either between 'sentences' or between 
clauses. 


82. I.e. 6&4 as under I.a. above, Lcm 8.4(Anr.1983), 54-55. 
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TABLE VI continued NE IV AE A EE III 7] 
Big OTL Ayo areleieaincd Seceeeiby-s oi05e Ge Ales aa SAEs MoMA a wens > 4 14 8 
Sti Ag (Ou WOOO) B vos wscocseu seniiseebewdeasanteuscese 0 1 0 
Bi LOT AS. ecsca esse aon io oseswceraie Wevers,ereiete si's Warne Soe aie esaielereweisie 0 (1)* 1 
BaP B OV cos. isos Siete. ave ane» dinsks4 Gibve neve all gln UW big bia e-G'e Deis o acaloiess 24 20 8 
BBY TOCWWW eases ceeepedeeeale en's neciinie ee ode awareness 6 0 3 0 
Af Gore (CONNECTING) ).B vakvvuasdnswawntaseresakageraeune 2 22 10 
A (genitive absolute, with the meaning ‘since / if A'), B 7 3 2 
A, B ('X, being y, is vet) Enea eeckcei ie e.8 we aie Ge earwie wate EE 1 0 1 
Be AC XT: ee DOING YS): 5 siseis suis cowtarca is didi sercione eceteiwy esata 2 0 0 
B, A ye &v (causal participial clause) .........ce ce eeeee 3 0 0 
B, A (where A is expressed by means of a causal relative 2 0 0 
clause with ye) 
By OCA OV ee seco senda So weer tees os a osaiea Wace ena eR a a 0 
B Bt TOA CUA vida cunt exuctmatoiarvaesabnrssese seve te ony = _ 6 
261 263 172 


If we may assume that broadly speaking any of these patterns is substitutable for any other 
(i.e. if we ignore, for the sake of argument, cases where they merely overlap, and special cases 
of individual items), the total numbers of cases of all twenty-seven patterns, taken together, in 
the three books are proportionately comparable. We may then begin to look for significant differ- 
ences in the distribution of the patterns. 

We may first divide them into three broad Raa sue I, 'A / therefore (hence) B's; type IJ 
‘B / for (because) A‘; and type III, ‘since (if) A 


TABLE VII NE IV AE A EE III 
ie a Ae BOO Sabie c ody pea eh rash wah eae hea 19 0 
CAL BION, | accccen ale: dais ctavteats aid a aed <teraiaiaws thesia 14 5 4 
Sin Bf SUG. TOOTS (Biss ie 5 ecunat cuted lee vate wld be Sra oe wba 3 8 0 
BRS BUG Bs ye caplaue we atindadies Sactedatun segaeiaed i 15 14 
Di Af GUOREO Bw icitacuanesalesantededaassomiutase 2 0 1 
Ge Af) Bi OOV ae sorted ne aadeleels de saitals dee 8 2 sane eds 24 20 8 
Te Be 1B ORV OV iein oo ereels Chances ogee Gee sarees 0 3 0 
BoA / GOCE Boece sciaceas cies ceed eieinlee' aces salve daeee 2 22 10 
1 57 92 37 
BTS Ve BE A We vac then ak ets cagsantedenammemannnasa 165 127 89 
Cie Bef WORE YOO AY soars 615: oc5 ain Shei cid wis oasis tale sres bel eines eiese 6 6 13 
BoB A NOOW is sa nuetiesevioee sss aitaadeeusaeeue se eos 2 0 1 
WD PRON 4 ae have ne tots Dareawela Mead bm odet 0 2 2 
BoB VOR ich vaot st wat was ws eyaemonn ee dee as 4 14 8 
Os BE, Ry! Bets scrip shia Suis cap seas AS PR eat Se VoNe & 0 1 0 
Tie Bp Gu Otto Ae cic secre aie sCeew ois iake wie o 6 osce aie ebeterccateee 6 0 (1) 1 
8. B, A ('x is DETNG! V") “Ses e Aneel een sa 2 0 0 
Oo Be REO gee eeenies oa desn GAG Ameo uwedenens 3 0 0 
10. B, A (causal relative clause with ye) .......... 2 0 0 
AB Seok Bunche setuid renal eae Canavan eyar 3 = 0 
£ ZAR ae 31 Ho a cob, ty A « | ine _4 peat 6 
ToT 153 T20 
Til’ 7560 2hy By des erase Sb aslnsossiewontGuc aoe Gacane 1 4 1 
Oo SC ETED AGB ios acess cubtacetneiniecets ab tte eee ea wate ee ole 1 0 0 
Os Be Gleo Ao chance snt scenes Sus ete caw eae satenlnateais 2 3 ] 
Go Gre tcNy Berea nes Sack an oss uiaouaed a usdaumoe Ks 1 8 9 
Bia MELON His Brg ssa iatee vcore Mesta ia ale awe e wee w eeeee 0 0 1 
6. A (genitive absolute), Bo. ..ssecceseecesseeeece 7 3 2 
Fs Ry BOC Xe, DENG V5 9S A) neyeatas cons err mi 0: “J. 
13 18 15 


We may deal with type III first, as in numerical terms the least important. All type III 


83. = 1138a21: not strictly of the type in question, but arguably related to it. 


84. I.e. excluding cases of &¢ + participle = 'on the grounds that ... ' (see I.d. above, 
LCM 8&.4(Apr.1983), 57. 


85. I treat this as an unimportant variant of I1.5. 
86. = 1137b9, where the participle should perhaps not be treated as causal. 
87. Included under type III for the reason given below, p.72. 


88. Distinguished from II.4 on the grounds that the éme{-clause in II.4 merely adds confirmation 
of an assertion, whereas here it provides a premise in a deduction. 
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patterns are used chiefly in order to bring in earlier conclusions with a view to building further 
ones: ‘such and such being the case / if indeed it is the case (as we said) ...', etc. This is 

true even of ITI.1., with one exception in AE A (1129a21). efmep is used in the same way whether 
its clause precedes or follows the main clause; except that twice (once in NE IV, once in AE A) it 
means 'if, as can be assumed as given ...' (of the uses of III.4., too, the one in NE IV, two of 
those in AE A, and three of those in EE III involve new points, as sometimes do ‘causal’ genitive 
absolutes, as e.g. at NE IV 1127b33-34). There are, of course, as we have seen, other ways in 
which Aristotle refers back to earlier conclusions; especially by using Gomep, etc.. Perhaps, how- 
ever, these other methods are appropriate when the earlier conclusion was reached some time before; 
whereas the present patterns are employed when the reference is to conclusions more recently reach- 
ed, or in the course of the same argument. In any case, we may say that if Aristotle wants to say 
‘given such and such ...' (i.e. whether referring back to previous conclusions or not), ‘such and 
such other thing follows', he will typically prefer to use the pattern émed A, B in AE A and EE 
III, but may use other patterns, while in NE IV he will perhaps prefer to use the pattern A (gen- 
itive absolute), B, but may use other patterns. We thus appear largely to confirm that the reason 
for the dissimilarity between NE IV and the other two books over the use of énet is stylistic; we 
may also have found a 'pair' for this stylistic difference, i.e. the use of A (genitive absolute), 
B, although the differences here are not so marked, and the totals are too small to permit the u- 
sual statistical test. 

If we now turn to what I have called types I and II, the first point to be made is that while 
the differences between the total numbers of all arguments (understood as examples of the items 
listed) belonging to the two types - or indeed to all three - in the three books are insignificant, 
by the same measure AE A contains a significantly higher number of examples of the patterns under 
type I than do the other two. It is likely, however, that this merely corroborates the point made 
earlier about the greater argumentativeness of AE A, deriving from the nature of the topic with 
which it deals®? If there are real stylistic indicators here, they will again be in the incidence 
of particular items. On this basis, the significant differences (under types I and II) between the 
sample books are as follows: 

j. the preference for I.1. in AE A; 
ji. the rarity of 1.8. in NE IV; and 
iii. the relatively high incidence of II.1. in NE IV. 
We may go on to add three further differences to the list, which though not significant by the u- 
sual measure may warrant further investigation in other books: 
iv. the relatively greater liking shown for I.2. by NE IV; 
v. the relatively greater liking shown for II.5. by AE A and EE III; 
and vi. an apparently greater liking in NE IV for types of causal particip- 
jal clauses (I11.8., 9., 11.). 

Of these differences, i., ii. and iv. have been dealt with under I.a above™ On iii.: the 
figures for ydo simple clearly leave NE IV the odd man out, and it may well be right to continue 
treating this difference too as a stylistic one (with Ste / Sidte (= 11.5. / 6. / 7.] as pair?). 
But a qualification is needed. If we count the figures for ydo simple with those for ual ydo 
(which is perhaps just a minor variant of it), the resulting totals now become only slightly ir- 
regular by the chi-squared test; and by another test used by Kenny the differences could in fact 
be treated as mere chance variations™, Further, it may be that we are using the wrong basis for 
the comparison of the figures for ydo (simple). It is the normal function of ydo to link ‘sent- 
ences'; we therefore perhaps need to count occurrences of ydp as proportions of the total numbers 
of ‘sentences' in each book, rather than as proportions of the total number of words, since a 
book which contains shorter ‘sentences' will offer correspondingly more occasions for its deploy- 
ment (as also for the deployment of other words of the same type, like doa, odv, etc.; if I have 
not used this measure elsewhere, it is because it has no radical effect on the situation, as it 
does here). 

If we work on this new basis, the totals for ydo in the three sample books are entirely re- 
gular instead of irregular®4 That is, the evidence of these three books is consistent with the 
hypothesis that differences in the incidence of ydo will be determined by whatever factors account 
for differences between average lengths of ‘sentences'®? On the other hand, 'sentence'-length is 
itself likely to be a function of style; thus, if the incidence of ydo varies with ‘sentence’- 
length, it will to that extent still be (indirectly) an indicator of style. We may go further: 
one obvious possible cause of variation in 'sentence'-length is the incidence of subordinate clau- 
ses; and a higher incidence of subordinate clauses, which increased 'sentence'-length, might well 
be expected specifically to include a higher incidence of causal subordinate clauses, which in 


89. See above, CM 8.3(Mar.1983), 37, 8.4(Apr.1983), 55. 
90. See above, LCM 8.4(Apr.1983), 55. 


91. Chi-squared value 9.30 (value of 9.21 significant). Standard error formula (Kenny pp.82ff.): 


NE IV, 2.86, s.e. 0.22; AE A, 2.07, s.e. 0.18; EE III, 2.18, s.e. 0.21. 


92. NE IV, 165 occurrences of ydo (simple) in 464 'sentences'; AE A, 127 in 442; EE III, 89 in 


269; chi-squared = 3.14 


93. In other words, the normal application of the binomial assumption (Kenny pp.89-90) may be in- 


appropriate here; increasing the size of the sample will in this case only compound the problem. 
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turn would be likely to affect the incidence of 'sentences' beginning with ydo - and here we 73 
should again notice the relatively high totals for (causal) Sti-clauses in AE A and EE III™ 

We may make some further observations of a minor nature on the uses of causal Stu. Of the 
cases in NE IV, one is to some extent special®® ; while Svapépery ... Str ... at 1126b22 compares 
with EE Ill Stopgpery tp + infinitive (once) and S.opépery év tH + infinitive (also once)*® On 
the other hand, with the 14 cases of II.5. in AE A we should reckon the one case of 11.6.; with 
the 8 cases in EE III, we should count the one case of I1.7.. We may also note 4 cases in AE A of 
the special pattern &t& tobto (and variants, referring back to a previous assertion) ..., Str... 
(where the Sti-clause reasserts or expands rotto). (One further type of pattern of argument which 
belongs in this same area is aftiov S’Stu ... and variants, occurring 3 times in AE A; though Stu 
in such cases is clearly not itself causal.). 

Finally, difference vi.: this difference is hardly noteworthy in itself, given the smallness 
of the figures involved, but may gain in significance if connected with NE IV's (slight) tendency 
towards causal genitive absolutes on which I remarked above. 


b. 'Not A but B', 'B but / and not A’. 


We noticed earlier that AE A has a significantly higher incidence of simple 4d than the 
other two sample books, though EE III was marginally closer to it than NE IV. Most commonly, sim- 
ple GA\& occurs after a negative, whether expressed or implied; but it also occurs preceding a 
negative, and occasionally with no negative either following or preceding®? In at least the first 
two cases, but especially in the second, a competitor with G\Ad is &€; and indeed in all three 
books 6€ preceding a negative is rather commoner than d\Ad, even excluding contexts with a contra- 
sting wév. Another source of variation lies in the fact that ‘not A but B' and ‘B but not A' are 
themselves in principle mutually substitutable. 

Again, in the second pattern nat may substitute for dAAd. I do not, however, detect any real 
differences in the handling of these options between the three books®® If AE A has rather more 
cases of GAAd preceding a negative, this is perhaps due to a combination of the factors accounting 
for the generally high incidence of dAAd there®®? with other special factors accounting for the use 
of &\Ad in certain contexts; the operation of the latter happens largely to be restricted to AE A, 
but the numbers are in any case too small to matter. In particular, GAAd& is perhaps generally 
stronger and more emphatic than 6€. This is certainly a plausible explanation of GAA& when it sub- 
stitutes for 6€ corresponding to pév (another variant is o} wévto. ..., or ... uévtor ... ov). 
Elsewhere, Aristotle may tend to use dAAd in order to allow stress to fall on the phrase which 
carries the burden of the contrast being introduced, where if && were used it would be too long 
eevaete ae factor may sometimes also be involved in substitutions of GAAd for 5é in cases 
of ... wee €.). 

Two further patterns: firstly, ob} wiv ... ye, for strong ‘but not ...', ‘but ... not ...', 
which as we saw occurs 5 times in NE IV and not at all in either AE A or EE III. Secondly, there 
is the pattern otm €oti / & efn 6é ..., which occurs 5 times in NE IV, 3 times with o05é (otm 
€ott 6’ ob ...). When used with o6S¢, it is presumably a stronger variant of simple oS ... (or 
o0S€ ... S& ..., once in NE IV); or else, as at 1128b33, it means ‘But neither ...', with which we 
may compare EE III 1231a4 d\\’o06é ... . When used on its own, it functions as the negative version 
of e.g. e€rn &’& ..., as at 1128b29 efn S’dy ... / otm Eott SE... . Compare here AE A 1134b27 
toto 6’otu Eotiv (obtwe Exov), and 1137a6 td S’otm Eotiv. But then again, notice otm fot. &’é&v- 
avttog otSe (Spengel, rightly, for oGte)'°?... at EE 11] 1233a21, fot. St ... at 1233a31. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as they are founded simply on raw counts of lexical items, little now appears to 
remain of Kenny's arguments as he explicitly represents them in chapter 4 of his book. On the 
basis of the sample books, only with respect to three of his twenty-four chosen words, ydpo, énel 
and dote, do such counts come anywhere near to showing anything by themselves. In all the other 
twenty-one cases, either there are no clearly significant differences in frequency of use, or, 
where there are significant differences, these are for a variety of reasons unusable for the ar- 
gument. At one point Kenny supports his case by means of bar charts showing the effects of insert- 
ing AE into NE and EE respectively, using émet and dote as base; striking though the illustration 


94. See above, LCM 8&.4(Apr.1983), 55, b. Also, of course, the significantly higher totals for 


95. See above, LCM &.4(Apr.1983), 57, d. 
96. But again w+ infinitive for 6d 16 + infinitive at NE IV 1124a9. 


97. GAA preceding a negative, 1 (or 0: see n.47 above, LCM 8.3(Mar.1983), 37) / 14 / 3; no neg- 
ative (see above, LCM 8.1[Jan.1983], 6, 1. a. ii, LCM 8.4[Apr.1983], 57 n.79), 1/ 6/5 


98. A rough count for wat vice dAAKd gives 5 cases in NE IV, 3 in AE A, 2 in EE III. 
99, See above, LCM 8.3(Mar.1983), 37. 


100. The caution expressed in n.36 above (LCM 8.i[Jan.1983], 10) is really unnecessary; certainly, 
if Bywater instead of Susemih] had edited EE, we would be reading o6é. 
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illustration is, it is true to say that there is no other single item from the list which he 

could have used to the same dramatic effect?®*, Even with émet and Gove, a certain amount of sort- 

ing has to be done before the proper figures for comparison emerge: dote is not always used to 

substitute for ody, etc. (its leading use); and émet can have a temporal as well as a causal 

sense (we should also still keep in mind the variant émevéi, which as things stand constitutes a 

Has unknown factor if we are considering the implications of the general pattern of use of 
et). 

Nevertheless, it appears likely that something can be made at least of the cases of éned and 
ote; and even if they represented the whole of Kenny's haul in this area, such apparently meagre 
results would be interesting enough. Though a larger number of positive findings would be more 
obviously striking, any total greater than nought would be hard to ignore!°% And my analysis of 
the sample books suggests that there may in fact be more arguments available to support Kenny's 
position once the remaining books of NE, AE and EE have been investigated to the same depth. 
Computer-generated concordances should allow the lines of investigation suggested to be followed 
up fairly easily. 

We should finally add, however, that unless and until the analysis is extended in this way, 
the argument is not finished, for two reasons. Firstly, there is the possibility (which we have 
seen realized in one or two cases)}°? that the books chosen as samples may be unrepresentative of 
NE, AE and EE as wholes. But a second and more worrying reason is that we may not be right to 
assume (as I have done from the beginning) that the three groups of books are wholes at all. At 
the same time as supposedly uncovering a handful of apparent stylistic differences between NE and 
AE + EE, it happens that we have also found features in respect of which there are as great or 
even greater differences between books within these hypothetically unified groups’™. Further ana- 
lysis might turn up other examples, and it would be a matter of judgement how many the hypothesis 
could bear without becoming untenable?°> If that limit is passed - as it plainly would have been, 
had we been forced to accept Kenny's results, at least for NE, at the value he appeared to want 
to place on them -, then we shall wake up and find we were playing the wrong ball-game altogether. 

Kenny himself seems hospitable?°® to the suggestion that NE may fall into groups of books; ff 
this were the case, the question would not be whether the style of AE associates it with EE or 
with NE stmplietter, but whether it associates it with EE or with any of the constituent parts of 
NE, or perhaps relatively more with some or all of them. The question would change still further 
if it turned out that either EE or AE as well, or both, were patchworks. On the whole, however, 
there appear to be no real grounds for raising these latter possibilities’°”% It happens that it 
is also my intuition, as it is that of many others, that NE is an organic whole, which may or may 
not have been patched or added to in places. But then it was my intuition that AE belonged to NE 
(in the sense of being written of a piece with it); a view to which other parts of Kenny's book, 
if not the part on which I have centred in this paper, deal a near-lethal blow!®®% 


101. ydo is a possible candidate, but the results here would be rather less clear. Another poss- 
ible candidate is d\\d; but on the evidence of the sample books the conditions affecting its 
use are sufficiently complex to prevent us from drawing any straightforward conclusions - at 
least at this stage - from its pattern of incidence alone. 


102. I.e. against the background of a generally very uniform style (above, Lem 8.4[Apr.1983], 54). 
103. See n.49 above (LCM 8.3[Mar.1983], 37) and also LCM 8.4(Apr.1983), 57, iv. 

104. See above, LCM 8.4(Apr.1983), 55 (Goa), 56 (xaSdmep, dome). 

105. Cf. Eucken's results for NE, referred to by Kenny 72ff.. 

106. Kenny 72ff. 


107. On the irregularity of the incidence of doa in AE, see above, LCM 8.4(Apr.1983), 55. But 
note e.g. the abnormally low incidence recorded by Kenny of the prize exhibit éne¢{ in EE I 
(i.e. in contrast with the other books of EE). 


108. See n.2 above (LCM 8.1[Jan.1983], 4. To the degree that I am now inclined to accept Kenny's 
solution to the problem of AE, I must reject my own, developed in The Eudemian and Nteomach- 
ean Ethies (n.59 above, LCM 8.3{Mar.1983], 39), which presupposed an original EE version of 
AE, now lost; although I believe, contra Kenny, that there may be some evidence of at least 
a Nicomachean recension of AE (see the review referred to in n.57 above, LCM 8.3[Mar.1983], 
39). (I also unreservedly withdraw the remark in n.4 on p.13 of the same monograph, which 
suggested that ‘of course’ stylistic criteria could not be brought to bear on problems of 
authenticity in the Aristotelian corpus; the kind of work being done by Kenny clearly now 
offers at least the promise of results in this direction.) At the same time, I am not incli- 
ned to withdraw my general hypothesis about the relationship between NE and EE (i.e. disre- 
garding AE), which treated NE as a later reworking of EE material. If it was over-hasty to 
assume that the methods used to support it could be extended to the problem of AE, I believe 
them still to be useful for the purpose to which they were first applied. 
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T.d.R.WALSH(London): Propertius' Tarpeta elegy (4.4). LCM 8,6(May 1983), 75-76 75 


The fourth elegy of the last book of Propertius exhibits a number of problems, some of which 
have been noticed in editions. However, a number of difficulties have either been ignored, or ex- 
plained away in the usual manner ('peculiar Propertian technique'). It is with some of these points 
that this paper will deal. 

The first section of the poem (lines 1-16) has, clearly enough, been confused at some stage in 
its transmission, owing to the fact that there is more than one source of water alluded to in the 
area, as Postgate's text first recognizes. Shackleton Bailey, in his illuminating discussion (Pro- 
perttana 233-4), has missed this. J.L.Marr has acknowledged it (CQ ns20[19701, 165ff.), but, since 
he retains lines 17-18 in their vulgate position, he has not restored complete order. Lines 17-18 
are ridiculous where they stand, since they anticipate the whole story (Goold, 'Noctes Propertia- 
nae’, HSCP 71[19661, 88 & 97-8), and we may therefore assume that Postgate was right, since his 
ordering restores complete sense and logic to the area. Why were the lines confused in the first 
place? It seems that some scribe, confused by the mention of two fontes, thought he was restoring 
sense by turning them into one, and Goold has, rightly it seems, explained the migration of lines 
17-18. : 

It is reasonable to assume that such a pseudo-editor as Goold has envisaged would not confine 
his efforts to one part of the poem. His interference will also explain the most serious problem to 
be discussed below. If we turn to lines 69-70, we read that the goddess (whether she be Vesta or 
Venus) ‘fed the crime by planting more torches in her [sc. Tarpeia's] bones'. The consequence of 
this should surely be that she should do something worse. However, by line 70 the die has already 
been cast: she has completed her treason by telling Tatius how (lines 49-50) and when (lines 47-8) 
to take the Capitol. What further wickedness is there left for her to do? 

From this little inconsistency I now turn to Tarpeia's 'soliloquy'. Until line 46 everything 
progresses sensibly: she addresses the fires, tents and weapons of Tatius, which she can see ex 
aree, and resolves to betray her city and the fires of Vesta. In line 47, however, she addresses 
Tatius personally, and continues to do so until the end of the monologue. This is peculiar, since 
she can hardly flere ex arce and address Tatius at the same time. She would have to have actually 
met him, as most of the other versions of the story say that she did, to arrange the bargain. 

Propertius does mention a bargain, but obscurely, and at the end of the elegy (lines 81-82). 
However, lines 47-66 are themselves the bargain or pacta there referred to, and it should now fol- 
low that Tarpeia makes not one speech but two, the former a soliloquy, in which she determines to 
betray the hill for love, the latter an address to Tatius, in which she does just that. In the 
first section (lines 31-46), she envisages herself as merely a ‘captive’ of Tatius (ambiguously, 
since Tatius has captured her facte, as well as, in her imagination, aymis), and only contemplates 
treachery. In lines 47-66, the pact is made, and she is demanding, as her due, to be his wife. 
Logically, lines 69-70 should come somewhere between the two speeches. 

This does not, unfortunately, seem to be the end of the problem; lines 23-28 are also out of 
place. Propertius depicts Tarpeia falling in love with Tatius at first sight: her soliloquy should 
come directly after this - ‘Chi osserve attentamente, tl passagto dal primo tnamoramento dt Tar= 
peta alle sue smanie postertort @ assat brusco ed inopportuno: brusco, perché la narraatone di quet 
furort amorost vien in mezzo ad un tratto, impreparata ed tnaspettata; tnopportuno, perché inter- 
rompe quast nel punto piu drammatico il raeconto dell'tnamoranento di Tarpeta' (Vivona, Studi Pro- 
peratant [19013, 52). I would therefore place the lines after line 70. 

This introduces the question of the validity of lines 71-2. In the vulgate, they must refer 
to Venus (or Vesta) in the preceding couplet. The exemplwn of these lines is an Amazon, as abscis~ 
so pectus aperta stnu (pectus Hertzberg, cf. Ovid, Fast¢ 1.408; fertur MSS) and Thermodonta make 
clear. Strymonts is possibly due to Propertius' misunderstanding of Vergil, Aeneid 9.659, or poss- 
ibly simply a licence. The question should now be whether Propertius would have compared any of 
the personages in this poem to an Amazon, and the answer must surely be that he would not. Housman 
placed the lines after elegy 8.52 of this book, where they fit perfectly (describing the wrathful 
Cynthia of that poem), but Camps, although he says as much in his note ad loc. ('... and when [Ama-~- 
zons] are described by poets in mad career, it is usually in the context of a military assault’) 
does not seem to consider this possibility. If lines 23-28 are moved to follow line 70, then the 
hireutis braechta serta rubts of line 28 may have suagested to a scribe that lines 71-2, being in 
a similar vein, should properly come after this line. The subsequent removal of lines 23-28 to 
their vulgate position left lines 71-2 with no referend but the Venus of line 69. 

Thus the whole section from line 67 to line 82, including also lines 23-28 which I would move 
thither, should be placed between line 46 and line 47. An objection will doubtless be raised to my 
making a division at line 66, since incerto somno of line 67, as it follows somnum in line 65, 
would seem to indicate that all is in order. Yet, if Tarpeia has just given Tatius precise instruc- 
tions for the capture of the hill, and told him, moreover, that she would like to dream about him, 
her sleep would not then be incertus; tncertus somnus is the lot of the love-sick, and would there- 
fore be more applicable to the Tarpeia we see in lines 31-46. 

In any case, why is Tarpeia trying to sleep, when, according to most commentators (as they un- 
derstand comes in line 82), she should be helping Tatius to take the hill? She was obviously awake 
when he arrived (lines 89-91), but did she personally accompany Tatius up the hill? comes is no 
clue, since it may well mean no more than ‘accessory’. pacta in the same line only shows that Pro- 
pertius is playing on a specific sense of the participle of pactscor as weil as the general sense 
(in effect, part of the pacta which Tarpeia makes with Tatius is that she should be pacta, 'betro- 
thed', to him herself). 

If we turn to lines 83-4, the vulgate offers us the following: 

mons erat ascensu dubtus festoque remtssus: 
nee mora, uocales occupat ense canes. 
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The hexameter here is inconsistent with the pentameter, since it gives us no idea as to who the 
subject of oceupat is likely to be. As the hexameter stands, it must mean 'the ascent of the hill 
was uncertain and it was unguarded (?) because of the holiday’. However, remissus cannot mean ‘un- 
guarded’ here (Housman's ascenswn monstrat dubio ..., with Tarpeia as its subject, does not take 
this into account, and may be disregarded). Bailey's conjecture, custos- for festo-, solves the 
local difficulty, but the harsh asyndeton between hexameter and pentameter remains. Add to this 
the fact that some of the major MSS read remissis for no apparent reason, and it becomes clear 
that (probably) two lines have dropped out of the text, possibly due to the homoeoteleuton of 
lines 82 and 84. This, together with the absence of lines 17-18 from the area (they should precede 
line 87), has contributed to the general chaos. Marr (CQ ns20[1970], 165ff.) would have Tarpeia as 
the subject of line 84, but this is improbable, as it attributes a little too much bravado to our 
heroine. The missing lines will have told how Tatius actually entered the gate, since he is outside 
it at line 83, but inside (he kills the watchdogs) at line 84. 

I hope that the poem thus rearranged will make more sense than the one which the vulgate off- 
ers is. There remains, however, one minor problem which I would like to tackle, if only because I 
have always assumed, perhaps naively, that the answer is obvious. Lines 23-4 are two excuses offer- 
ed by the love-sick Tarpeia to enable her to go back to her nemus in order to get another look at 
Tatius; thst they are, in fact, excuses is shown by causata est and tingendas dixtt ... comas. 
What Tarpeia says she wishes to do in line 24 is obvious to everyone, but editors are united in 
their complete incomprehension as to the meaning of line 23; ‘it is hard to guess what omens of the 
moon she might plead that would not be visible to everyone ... but clearly her excuse is one that 
will permit her to leave the fortress ...' (Richardson, Elegtes I-IV, 436). What exactly are these 
omtna Lunae, and why should they take her to the grove? I beleive that they refer, not to bad dreams, 
but to menstruation and to the (doubtless) elaborate cleansing rituals which it would entail, for a 
which she would obviously need water. Solitude was possibly also a necessity. The moon's influence 
was, to the ancients, predominantly feminine, and the moon was, therefore, connected with female 
activities such as childbirth and menstruation (see especially W.H.Roscher, Studien zur grtiechtschen 
Mythologte und Kulturgeschichte, Heft 4, Leipzig 1890, 55-9). 
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Review: Pamela M.Huby(Liverpool ) LCM 8.5(May 1983), 76-77 
Jonathan Barnes, The Presocratice Philosophers, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982. 
pp.xxiv + 704: paper, £9.95. ISBN 0 7100 9200 8 


This is the secona edition of a fine book, that deserved to be made available in a cheaper 
and more convenient form, and I shall first notice how it differs from the first edition. It con- 
tains the original two volumes in one, reorganized for greater convenience and considerably re- 
vised. The Bibliography has been extended to 1981, the Indexes have been redone, and some errors 
of fact have been corrected witin the text. There is also some new material on pp.xvii-xxi, which 
could not be incorporated in the text. Much of this is important, and the serious reader should 
mark the relevant pages and refer back when appropriate. Apart from what is noticed below, the 
most important points are 1) a reinterpretation of Heraclitus B 101, from 'I searched by myself‘ 
to 'I enquired into myself', i.e. ‘I engaged in introspection’; 2) the recognition that Sextus' 
version of Gorgias’ Concerning What ts Not is thoroughly Sextan, and cannot give us Gorgias' own 
words; 3) some alterations in the interpretation of Melissus. 

The book is in a series, The Arguments of the Philosophers, and justifiably concentrates on 
arguments. Any writer on Presocratic arguments faces three problems: first, that shared with all a 
historians of philosophy, the need to interpret earlier thinkers in modern terms, with the subsid- 
jary problem of whether to aim at making them available especially for contemporary readers, or to 
try to produce something which will hold its interest for generations to come; secondly, the diff- 
iculty, peculiar to the Presocratics, that they are the first philosophers known to us, and that 
therefore there is no tradition in which to set them; finally, one shared with classical scholars 
in many fields, that the material is fragmentary, so that we do not know more than a fraction of 
what these philosophers wrote, and believe, indeed, that some of them wrote nothing. 

Barnes’ solution to these difficulties is to provide a philosophical setting which might be 
called Locke and logic. Locke is quoted far more than any other post-classical philosopher. This 
does not, crudely, make the Presocratics honorary British empiricists, but it does help us to know 
where we are, both with them and with Barnes, and it also removes his book far enough from the 
merely fashionable to ensure its interest for future philosophers. Barnes also makes skilful use 
of logical techniques. He does not imply that the Presocratics were as sophisticated as he is, but 
he ascribes to them, or to most of them, the skill in applied logic that any good philosopher must 
have. He sets out to draw the limits of what they might have said, and discusses a range of alter- 
native interpretations of the material we have. He sees that this is not just a necessary prelimi- 
nary for a book of this kind, but a fruitful part of it. Where certainty cannot be reached, a map 
of the possibilities is far better than a single conjectural account. 

Some have complained that by this approach he ignores the ‘darker', or the 'visionary, poetic, 
inventive’ aspect of their thought, but that is not true: he uses logic as a yardstick to measure 
them as philosophers, and when he finds them wanting he does not hesitate to say so. Inevitably 
some arbitrariness creeps in here: many of the early ones, at least, as he sees, probably express- 
ed themselves pretty vaguely, and were asking pretty vague questions, but the sparseness of our 
material prevents certainty about this. 

As a result, prizes are awarded to some philosophers not traditionally favoured, while others 
are demoted. Thus Barnes places Anaximenes above Thales and Anaximander, and sees him as the great 
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brain of the Milesians. Xenophanes, frequently treated as an obscure figure of questionable at- 
tainments, becomes a profound thinker (but Barnes does not discuss how he arrived at such soph- 
isticated views so early, nor how he failed to have the effect on Plato that one might expect). 
Heraclitus is demoted from being obscure to being merely vague: he is an inconsistent but pro- 
found paradoxographer. Pythagoras fares badly: he was not a mathematician or a scientist, and was 
only outstanding for his belief in metempsychosis. His followers also suffer. They were ‘students 
rather than professors of the mathematical arts', and much of their number philosophy was jejune 
and inane. Barnes originally rescued one of them, Philolaus, to the extent of defending the auth- 
enticity of the fragments attributed to him, and crediting him with the discovery of Aristotelian 
‘form'. But even this is withdrawn in the new Preface, with some regret, on philological grounds. 
Alcmeon, on the other hand, goes up, having produced an argument for the immortality of the soul 
as clever as any other known to Barnes, without any predecessors in the field. 

But for all but the most superficial readers these conclusions are less important than the 
discussions which precede them, and in them enough scholarly and philosophical material is usual- 
ly provided to enable one to judge for oneself. The rare exceptions are due in part at least to 
the decision to have the notes at the back of the book, not at the foot of the page. This suggests 
that different methods of writing are called for when the notes are not easily accessible. A case 
in point is the discussion of the ethical sayings attributed to Democritus. It is only in.a note at 
the back that we are made aware that many scholars doubt whether these are in fact his, and that 
some are attributed to 'Democrates'. Guthrie has an excellent account of this complicated matter, 
and one sentence mentioning this in the main body of the text would have made a vast difference. 

This brings me to a comparison with Guthrie. Barnes owes a lot to him, as he acknowledges, and 
this book is no substitute for Guthrie's. It does not pretend to be thorough, long though it is. 
Further, it extends beyond Guthrie's Presocratics proper to include the Sophists. Indeed, the chron- 
ological table which Barnes gives includes thirty-five characters, excluding Socrates and Plato, 
and of these only twenty-three were probably born before Socrates, and a slightly different set of 
twenty-three probably died before him. The 'Postsocratics' include, as is the convention, the Atom- 
ists, but also the shadowy Lycophron, Diagoras the Atheist, some later Pythagoreans, and Cratylus. 
Minor matters: 

1. On p.125 Barnes suggests that a 'metempsychotic killer' might have defended the killing 
of a sheep on the grounds that it enabled the soul involved to advance. He could have added that 
Porphyry, On Abstinence 1.19, reports a similar view, perhaps from Heracleides Ponticus, that a 
soul imprisoned in an animal would welcome the killing and eating of the animal to hasten its own 
return to human existence. 

2. That Cinderella of the sixpenny shelves, Drachmann's Atheism in Pagan Antiquity, comes 
into its own at last with Barnes' commendation, but I regret the eclipse of A.E.Taylor's Varta So- 
eratica - as much Presocratic as Socratic - and of Benjamin Farrington's Greek Setence. 

3. The page references in the Index to other parts of the Index seem to be out by 1. 

4. The free bookmark, which carries the skeletons of two complicated arguments for reference 
while reading, does not stand up well to continuous use, and should be kept for when it is needed. 
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D.P.FOWLER(Jesus College, Oxford): Vergtl, Aeneid 6.392-4 again LCM 8.5(May 1983), 77-78 


T.E.Kinsey (LCM 7.70[Dec.19821, 155) makes some telling points against my interpretation of 
the quamquam clause in Aeneid 6.394: with some diffidence let me attempt a reply. The lines run: 
nec vero Aletden me sum laetatus euntem 
aceeptsse lacu, nee Thesea Pirtthoumque, 
dis quamquam genttt atque inviecti virtbus essent. 
I had suggested that we have the subjunctive with quamquam because the concessive clause is depen- 
dent on acceptsse rather than on sum laetatus; Charon accepted Hercules, Theseus and Pirithous on 
to his boat even though they were invieti virtbus, and paid for it. Kinsey raises three objections: 

(a) ‘If the quamquam clause contains reasons for not taking Hercules and the rest, it gives a 
statement of a very odd sort, since one would expect nec ... sum laetatus to refer to something 
normally productive of joy, or at least harmless.'. But nec ... ewn laetatus is a strong litotes 
modelled on the Greek usages with yalow (as Conington noted) and Homeric lines like IZ¢ad 1.330 
006" dpa, td ve (6b yriSnoev “AxLAAeve or Odyssey 12.87-8 ob6€ xé the LV | YnoMoELeV t&iv, 066’el 
Sed¢ avtidoe ve; there is a bilingual pun on the name Xdowv (Norden on 384-416, p.237; cf. Achaeus 
fr.11 Sn., Aristophanes, Ran.184). 'I rued the day I accepted them on to my boat even though they 
were living men' is still odd, but that is because we naturally refer the concessive clause to the 
main verb; there is no linguistic marker in English to make us take it with ‘accepted'. There is 
in Latin, the use of the subjunctive within the clause (which is why I cannot accept 0.Skutsch's 
suggestion (LCM 7. 6{Jun.1982}, 90] that Vergil would have used quamvis but for the jingle with 
dite). The subjunctive performs the same function in Lucretius 2.203-5: 

ste tgitur flammae quoque debent posse per auras 
aerts expressae sursum succedere, quamquam 
pondera, quantum in se est, deorsum deducere pugnent. 
Here pugnent tells us to take the concessive clause with posse rather than with debent. 

(b) ‘The facts given in the quamquam clause ... are not in themselves reasons for refusing' 
to take Hercules and the others on board, because a man might be invietus virtbus but still be 
dead and a legitimate passenger - Achilles is Kinsey's example. The phrases of 394 do require more 
attention than I gave them. dis gentt¢ comes, with the end of 393, from the interpolated line at 
Odyssey 11.631 @noéa TletoltSodv te, Seiv sorwvdda téxva. In part invictt virtbus corresponds to 
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éovntdea (or the variant dovSelxeta in Plutarch, Thes.20), but it is obviously more than that. 
The phrase is not paralleled in Latin (Thes.vII.2 189.61), and the other ablatives found with 
invietus offer analogies for taking it either as ‘unconquered by (other people's) strength! or 
unconquered in (their own) strength’. Perhaps both are felt, but with most commentators I take 
the second to be more likely, despite usages like Cu Soufivat, vt vincere (cf. A.Ernout, 'PhtZo- 
eat IT', Etudes et commentaires 26[Paris 1957], 122-3, Marx on Lucilius 613, and note Aen. 6 

There is an obvious allusion to the Roman cult of Hercules Invictus (cf. Thes.VII.2 187. 
20ff., M. Imhof, ‘Bettrage aus.der Thesaurusarbett', MH 14[19573, 19/-215, and the standard works 
on Roman religion); the Greek equivalent is commonly woAAtvinog (cf. Bond on Euripides AF 48f.), 
but cevtuntog is found from the time of Tyrtaeus 11.1 W. GAX’, ‘HoomAfog yao dviuitou yévoc éoté, 
| Sapoette (see Prato ad loc., and, for the epithet on inscriptions, O.Weinreich, 'Seol émmnoo.', 
MDAI(A) $7[1912), 1-68 at 24 n.1). It was sufficiently part of the recognized image of Hercules 
to figure in Stoic allegory of him (cf. Cornutus Theol. Graec. Compend. 31 - though there are 
textual problems there, for the solution to which we must await the promised edition of P.Krafft; 
Seneca, de benef.4.8.1). Perhaps the most important passage unfortunately depends on a supplement, 
though a probable one, viz. Bacchylides 5.56-9: 

SBvar mot’ éperwimAay 

&vo’ dvlulatov Agyouotv 

Epvog Adc] doy txepatt- 

; vou Gwuata depoepdvac tavianioou 

(where we also find an equivalent for dis genitt). With vir¢bus we remember the common epic peri- 
phrasis Bln *HoomAeln (Lexicon des frithgriechisehen Epos s.v. Bln 1.4a, 10.64.3ff.), which is not 
always empty (cf. Russo on Hesiod Se.52); this is reduplicated at Hesiod Theogony 332, on Heracles’ 
killing of the Nemean lion, GAAd & Co ébcuoooe Bing “Hoomrelne (cf. Theog. 951 Co *HocmAfioc). 

Now, I would not deny that in all these uses of invtctus, d&viuntoc, Bin, and fc, the main re- 
ference is to Hercules’ labours; he is unconquered in all the tasks set him. But Hercules is not — 
only unconquered by the monsters sent against him, he is also unconquered by death and old age. To 
live is to possess vires; as one grows older the vires depart (cf. e.g. Aen.5.396 & 475), and when 
one dies one becomes quite insubstantial, like a tenuem sine virtbus umbram (Aen.10.636). The locus 
elassicus is the description of Agamemnon in Odyssey 11.391-4: 

wate 6S ye Avryéwo, Sarepdv natd Edipuov elu, 

Tutti elo tut xeToac, dpéfocSar peveatvov: 

GAA’ 00 ydo ot Et’fiv Cc EuneGoc ob5E tL uTuug, 

otn mep mdpoc Eouev Evil yvoumttoTo. uéAcooL 
(cf. R.B.Onians, The Origins of European Thought (Cambridge 1954], 187-199). A man who jis dead 
could not happily be called tnviectus virtbus; and that Hercules, Theseus and Pirithous were tnvic~ 
tt peers gives Charon a reason not to take them on to his boat, from which corpora viva are 
banned. 

{c) ‘Fowler's interpretation does not fit in with Charon's arqument. Charon states the gen- 
eral reason against taking Aeneas (390-1) and then the reason for not making him an exception to 
the general rule (392-7). He had excellent reasons for making exceptions of Hercules and the others, 
but even so he got into trouble.’. The problem with this view of the argument lies in 395-8. If we 
understand 394 as giving an excuse to Charon, then we must refer nec ... sum laetatus primarily to 
his subsequent punishment. 395-8, however, are most naturally taken as explaining nec ... sum laet- 
atus; he transported them and got no joy of it - just look what they did: The punishment of Charon 
may be alluded to, but the primary reason for his discomfort lies in the very actions of Hercules, 
Theseus and Pirithous. Excuses are irrelevant to this. 

Vie can of course deduce from 395-8 that these actions were so terrible that Charon must have —~ 
been punished for them, but this requires a further logical leap in an already difficult passage. 

It would be a fool who would assert that Vergil, of all people, could not do this; but there is an 
easy and natural alternative if we take the concessive clause with acceptsse. 392-7 are then not 
Charon's reasons for not making an exemption but three examples of the operation of the ban ment- 
jioned in 391. One might compare the précis of the passage given by H.Lloyd-Jones (‘Heracles at E1l- 
eusis: P.Oxy.2622 and P.S.I.1391', Mata ns 19[1967], 222), ‘Charon accepts the living passengers 
with reluctance; it was against his will, he says, that he accepted earlier living passangers, 
Theseus and Pirithous, who came to abduct Persephone, and Heracles, who dragged Cerberus from the 
very throne of Hades to the upper world', execpt that nee ... sum laetatus 1 take to mean not that 
Charon sbi reluctant at the time but that he later came to regret it (hence the perfect infinitive 
aCCcepL_sse ). 

As I say, I make this defence hesitantly and in the hope of provoking the coup de grace from 
T.E.Kinsey or anyone else. I am glad anyway that we are rid of the notion that the subjunctive 


means 'they said that they were' or 'I thought they were'; I still take the latter to have been 
Norden's view, pace O0.Skutsch. 
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R.H.ALLISON(Auckland): ApoZlo or Pan or Zeus: Atschylos, Agamemnon 55 LCM 8.5(May 1983), 79-80 


eee TROMOV alyunLin oft’ éunatloic 
dyeou naléwv tmato. Aexéwv 50 
OTPOPOSL VOBV TAL 
Tttepvyuw EpeTtLOtoLV EpECOdUEVOL, 
Seuvrotioen 
nidvov doToaAtxwy éAgoavtec: 
tmatoc S’diwv fh tug “And\uw 55 
f\ Tidy fi Zetec olunddpoov 
ydéov dEvuBdav tHVSe pETOtKWY, 
botepdémoLvov 
Téurte. TopoRtio.y ‘Epuvov. 


What is Apollo doina in the company of Pan and Zeus as one of the gods who may hearken to the 
lamentations of the bereft vultures and send an avenging Erinys against those who have robbed the 
birds of their nestlings? The justification for the interest which the other two deities may take 
in the affair is readily enough sought: Pan is the protector of creatures of the wild (the suffer- 
ers within the simile); and Zeus is the avenger of wrongs done to the Atreidai (the vultures’ ana- 
logues outside the simile). Apollo, however, seems to have little obvious connexion with either 
the literal or the metaphorical injured partners. Why, then, should he be mentioned so prominently, 
heading the list in front even of the much more readily suggested Pan or Zeus? 

Why indeed should he be mentioned at all? The question has often been posed, but never ans- 
wered with much plausibility. Fraenkel (Commentary, on 55f.) refers to most of the more prominent 
suggestions (Apollo as god of high places; god of augury; patron of birds; vultures common at Del- 
phi; and the like), but concludes, with much justice, on an agnostic note. ‘We cannot, as I see it, 
say with certainty what moved the poet to mention him ... . It is probably better to admit that we 
do not know the poet's special motive in naming Apollo’. Yet there is one neglected aspect of Apol- 
lo's connexion with this passage, and with larger aspects of the Oresteta, which I tentatively sug- 
gest may go at least some way towards accounting for his presence here. This aspect concerns the 
(supposed) etymology of his name. 

Riddling or punning etymologizing is a well-known proclivity of Aischylos' in the Oresteta: 
tle Tot’ dvdualev OS’ | tc td nay étnttwe; (Ag.681-2; see Fraenkel ad loc. and on 687). Thus we are 
offered ‘“EAgva tAévac Edavdpoc trémtodie (Ag. 687fF.)3 and Atua Avdg udoa (Choe.949). The most pro- 
minent and powerful reference to Apollo in the Agamemnon is cast in this mould too, when Kassandra, 
recognizing the fate before her, cries (1080ff.): 

GroMov, anodMov, 

ayuLrar’, dridAAwv étude: 

dmivconc yao ot) udAtc Td SevTEpov. 
She thus makes explicit the grim pun on ‘Andw / (dot-)dAAvuL with which play is made in numerous 
other passages in Greek literature?. 

Apollo, then, is the god whose name suggests destruction; might not the reverse process equal- 
ly apply, whereby the note of destruction sounded by the use of (dm-)dAAuuL might suggest the divi- 
nity whose name is “AriéA\wv? The verbal proximity of éAdomvtec (54) and ‘Anda (55) is close, 
and their connexion may be, if anything, reinforced by the curious fact (already noted) that Apol- 
lo's name, so far from being a mere afterthought, has apparently been attracted to the foremost 
position in the list of the three gods specified. 

It must be admitted that ddécavtec (54) is rather different in sense from dmdAduw / dvecog 
at 1081f. (and indeed from the corresponding forms or cognates of (ém-)d\AuuL in the examples quo- 
ted in note 1), the distinction being adequately drawn in the LSJ° article on Sddunt, AI and AIT: 
déd€oavtec is in the secondary active sense of 'lose' not ‘destroy’. But nevertheless this is not 
losing something by mislaying it, but by having it rendered void or destroyed (the parallel of the 
vultures with the Atreidai breaks down somewhat here - the Atreidai may hope to win Helen back, 
but 'the vultures know that they will not see their brood again', as Denniston-Page rightly point 
out in their commentary on 556-57, noting that ydov is ‘lament for the dead'). So it would still 
seem reasonable to detect in both of our examples (54 and 1081f.) a suggestion of the agony deriving 


1. The most relevant of these are perhaps Archilochos (26 West) 
GvaE “Anodov, val od tobs vty attloug 
THparve wat opac SAAvL’Goneo SAAvELS 
and the fragment of Euripides’ Phaethon (fr.781 Nauck, 11-13) which runs 
& umadrArgeyyts “HAL’, & yw’ driddvcoag 
wal tdvS*> “AndAduw 6’év Bootote dpoic uarij, 
Sotig Th ovyavt’ évépar’ol&e Sarudvwv 
(see the excellent note in J.Diggle's commentary on the Phaethon [Cambridge 1970], line 225, 
for a clear exposition of the etymologizing thought behind these somewhat cryptic lines). 
Plato's Kratylos (404e - 406a) also goes to some lengths to try to displace the idea that 
‘many fear Apollo's name a¢ onuatvov gSopdv tiuva' by propounding no fewer than four, more ben- 
ign, counter-etymologies. 
We might also note Homer, Iliad 22.15, where Achilles complains 
EBAoiac wu", tudepye, Sed SAcwtate ndviuw 
(and what, indeed, of the I[Z¢ad's very beginning, where (7.1-10) we hear the ufiviv obAouévny 
of Achilles to have resulted from the strife stirred up by Antotc ual Ardc uldc, who also sent 
the plague whereby dAéuovto & Aaol?). 
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from destruction, eitner newly accomplished or imminent. 


Apollo is, of course, powerfully prominent in the Oresteta in various contexts of destruct- 
ion: he brings Kassandra to destruction; he instructs Orestes (several times, interestingly, de- 
scribed as a ‘nestling’ of Agamemnon's - Choe. 247ff., 256ff. & 501f.) to destroy Klytaimestra or 
be himself destroyed (Choe. 247ff., Eum. 84); he hearkens to Orestes‘ cries and protects him from 
destruction at the hands of the Furies both by sanctuary at Delphi and testimony in the trial at 
Athens, It may be very much to the point that Apollo's name, with a hint at its connotations of 
destruction, and ina context of the god's capabilities for both succour and revenge, should be 
brought before the audience's minds at this early stage, particularly in a trilogy in which ‘assoc- 


iation or reminiscent repetition’ (Anne Lebeck's phrase: The Oresteta [Cambrid 
of thematic elements plays such a large part. : Sa aia 
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JOHN FERGUSON (Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham): Aeschylus, Agamemnon 37-37 LCM 8.5(May 1983), 80 
Bote Ent yAdoon uéyag | BéBnxev 


There is an ancient view that Botc here means money; he has been bribed to keep his mouth 
shut (Pollux 9.61; Diogenianus 3.48; Hesychius s.v. Botte énl yAdoon; Schol.BD on Homer, IZdzad 21. 

79; Zenobius 2.70). Fraenkel describes this as fatuous, whicn is unjust. It may not be right, 
but it is hardly fatuous. 

Fraenkel treats it as a vivid popular phrase, and cites the standard parallels (Theognis 815; as 
Sophocles, oc 1051ff.; Strattis fr.67); there is also a parody of it in Menander, Hal. fr.21 royce 
yao Sc Exert’énl otdua. Denniston and Page similarly dismiss it as ‘a homely phrase’; did they 
borrow the words, perhaps unconsciously, from Sir Frank Fletcher's Notes to the Agamennon of Aesch- 
ylus? This is not very different from the older view of Hermann, who thought it might have origin- 
ated in an ox treading on its own litter, or on a man's foot, and wrote mlta proverbia tam fortu~ 
ttam habent ortginem, eam ut, nist casu servata est memorta, nemo posstt eruere, a verdict endorsed 
by Paley. Hesychius' alternative explanation Ato. Sid thy loxtw tob Giov would fit this. Sidgwick 
gives it a slight, and somewhat odd, twist: 'a pithy rustic metaphor for enforced silence; Botic 
being proverbially a stZent animal’. 

Wecklein, followed tentatively by Verrall, though that the ox was a reference to a rawhide 
whip, a view which Fraenkel does not deign to mention. This accords with one of the scholiasts, who 
glosses it f Bdooc énixertar 4 goBothar Cnulav éntueroopévnyv por, and with the general statement 
of Hesychius that it might refer to a penalty against free speech, though he was thinking of a fine, 
in the context of the first interpretation of Botc. 

In the Palatine Anthology, 7.446, appear words attributed to Pythagoras and said to have been 
written for the tomb of Zeus in Crete: Se utyac uettar Z&v Sv Ala urnAronovorv. In the margin a 
second hand has written x@Se udyag neTtar Botic Sv Ala utwAronouoiv. A.B.Cook (Zeus 11.345) has 
drawn attention to this, arguing that in Crete Zeus appeared in the form of a bull, as he did in 
bringing Europa to Crete, and as such was actually consumed by his votaries in the ritual sacrifice. 
The part played by the bull in Cretan ritual does not need arguing. Cook's suggestion was that the 
Watchman ‘was, I take it, simply repeating a formula of the Cretan mysteries that had passed into a 
proverb for sworn secrecy'. Schneidewin suggested that the passage from Sophocles reflects a genui- 
ine formula of the Eleusinian Mysteries, and Ahrens (Philologus Supp.i [1860], 232) wondered if 
wAtiig might not have been a euphemistic substitute for Botic 

In A Companton to Greek Tragedy 1 took the monetary view as attested in antiquity. I have ne- _~ 
ver found the ‘rustic proverb’ acceptable. The Sophocles passage does not remotely support it; 
Theognis and Strattis merely show that the phrase was familiar, which we know anyway. Wecklein's 
view is ingenious but lacks evidence to support it. I now think that Cook's view, which seems to 
have been totally neglected in literary discussions, has much to be said for it, and that the phrase 
may well come from the Cretan mysteries. 
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et talts asptce rugas 
quales, umbriferos ubt pandit Thabraca saltus, 
tn vetula sealptt tam mater stmta buecca. 

Juvenal is describing the wrinkles of age. Courtney comments on zam 'I do not know how to ex- 
plain this word; it would most naturally go with mater and imply that apes do not bear young until 
late in life, but in spite of Robson, CR 22(1908), 245 this is zoologically false.’ M.D.Reeve com- 
mends Courtney for his note (CR ns33[1983], 31), and the difficulty is a real one. 

For mater I propose marcens, 'shrivelled'. This word is sometimes applied to old age; cf. Lu- 
cretius 3.946 st tibi non annts corpus tam marcet, Ovid Met.7.314 marcentia guttura (of an elderly 
ram). In particular it may suggest wrinkles; cf. Pliny WH 15.52 celerrime tn rugas marcescunt pan- 
nucea (of a kind of apple). So Persius says of an old woman dwn ne detertus saptat pannucta Baucts 
(4.21); saptat confirms that he is comparing her to shrivelled apples. 

If mareens is read, tam makes sense. The monkey, a turpissima bestta at the best of times, 
has now Jost the bloom of youth. 
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